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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Attention is called to the fact that every issue of Puck is spe- 

cially copyrighted, and its contents are protected by law. We have 

no objection to the reprinting of paragraphs and articles, where 

SJull credit is given; but we cannot permit the reproduction of 
our pictures, except by special arrangement with us. 








IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
The date printed on the wrapper of each paper 
denotes the time when the subscription expires. 





Special Notice. 


Certain people calling themselves «The Universal 
Binding and Advertising Co.” 
ments for interleaved copies of Puck, which they offer 
to put on file in hotels, They claim to have a special 
edition printed for them, and to give a circulation equiv- 
«‘ Kahnweiler & Goodman,” of 
We have nothing 


are soliciting advertise- 


alent to 50,000 copies. 
Philadelphia, have a similar scheme. 
to do with these persons; we have never had any con- 
nection with them, and their inserted sheets form no part 
of the regular advertising pages of Puck. They get no 
special edition, and, to the best of our knowledge and 
belief, they do not handle any considerable number of 
copies. Any advertiser who deals with them does so at 
his own risk. 





CARTOONS AND COMMENTS. 
Jt was in the year 1999, a cold, bleak 

December day, and the century was going 
out with a wail of winds amid the shifting 
snow-drifts. 

A belated but intelligent farmer was hurry- 
ing homeward along the desolate country, when 
at the summit of a wind-swept hill he encoun. 
tered an aged man, standing stock-still in the 
storm, evidently oblivious of his surroundings. 

‘The aspect of the stranger was venerable, al- 
though his eye was wild and wandering, and 
his manner, as he stood, aimlessly gesticulating, 
by the roadside, gave reason for some doubt as 
to his sanity. 

Moved by a natural sentiment of pity, the 
farmer approached the aged stranger, and asked 
if he could be of assistance. 

“Yes,” said the old man, excitedly: “I wish 
to talk to you, my friend. : 


* 
* * 


‘The country is in danger. ‘To-day the un- 
satisfied legions of the South, hungry for power, 
have displaced the loyal supporters of the Union. 
They hold the nation in their unrelenting grasp. 
Bound together by ties of every conceivable 
crime, in an unholy alliance cemented by fra- 
ternai bloodshed, the myrmidons of secession 
stand in one hideous phalanx, ready to hold by 
the foulest means what they have gained by 
treachery, violence and corruption. 


* 
ok * 


The air still rings with the shriek of the tor- 
tured negro, and every hour the fetters that 
once we struck from his trembling limbs are 
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OLD GENTLEMAN (about starting for New York).—‘* Don’t be frightened, Harriet; I’ve been reading 
about that sawdust swindler getting shot by a Texan, and I’ve disguised myself a little, so they’ll take me for 


one, too, and leave me alone.” 














more firmly riveted on again. ‘The blood of 
innocent Northern men crimsons the trunk of 
the palmetto and drips from the mossy beard 
of the cypress. South of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, the land is one vast scene of anarchy, 
where the corpses of murderegy men lie thick 
as leaves in Vallombrosa. El€ction by ballot 
has become a hideous mockery. At the point 
of the shot-gun the negro is deprived of his 
natural rights. It is time for all loyal men to 
join together, once and for all to crush out the 
hated monster of ‘Treason. ‘The South—” 
* as * 

“Yes,” interrupted the farmer, soothingly: 
“T have heard that the condition of affairs in 
South America is very unfortunate; but, you 
know, it is impossible to keep these small Latin 
nations from quarreling among themselves; and, 
really, it is all so far away, and of so little im- 
portance to us here in our happy and united 
country, that there does not seem to be any 
great necessity for an aged man like you to 
stand out here in this inclement weather and con- 
verse about it. Never mind South America—”’ 

“Who said anything about South America?” 
burst in the stranger, angrily: “I am speaking 
of the southern part of the United States of 
America—of Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, and 
other ensanguined haunts of disloyalty. I am 
speaking of the South, her hands red with pa- 
triot blood, spilled in the greatest civil war that 
ever—” 

%* " * 

“Great Scott!” cried the astonished farmer: 
**South! Civil War! why, man, that civil war 
was ended one hundred and thirty-four years 
ago, and the South is just the same as New 
England. Who in heaven’s name are you ?” 

“ My name,” said the aged stranger: “is John 
Sherman.” 





What!’ the farmer gasped: “the brother 
of the William Tecumseh Sherman who fought 
in the war you speak of ?” 

“ The same.” 

“ But you are dead, are you not?” 

“ T have been dug up,” responded the stranger, 
wearily: “and I have got a-going, ard I can’t 
stop. ‘The blood-stained South—” 

But the farmer had fled. 


* 
* * 


Dirt CHEaP—The Pall Mall Gazette. 


* 
* * 


‘There is nothing now to be said of Mr. Stead 
and his Pall Mall Gazette sensation beyond 
what an English judge will.sooner or later have 
to say in the discharge of his official duty. 
Whatever were Mr. Stead’s motives when he 
began his “crusade,” his later conduct has 
given the world every reason to believe that he 
was insincere from the beginning, and that the 
only ends he sought were his own aggrandize- 
ment and the benefits of notoriety. In this, 
the world may be doing him an injustice; but 
if it isso, it is Mr. Stead’s own fault, and he 
must take the consequences. 

* ° - 

From our treatment of the Mongolian, it 
looks as though our statesmen think that our 
civilization is, in the language of Mr. Bret 
Harte, a failure. ‘The Mongolian also accepts 
the same view of the case; and both nations 
have slipped gently back a few hundred years 
in their dealings with each other. The game 
of tit-for-tat which the two races are playing at 
present is a sweetly simple thing; but it belongs 
rightfully to an earlier era of the world’s de- 
velopment, and we foresee that it ultimately 
may prove an inconvenient pastime for people 
of the nineteenth century. 
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LYSANDER AND CIGARETTE-SMOKING. 





Last week when I discovered your card about 
the effeminacy of lawn-tennis players, I didn’t 
recognize you; but when my eye fell upon the 
following, I knew you at once: 


To the Editor of the Beandlower—Sir: 

I now take up my pen against the vice of cigarette- 
smoking. ‘This filthy practice ruins the voice, destroys 
the lungs, enfeebles the heart, breaks down the system, 
renders the smoker disagreeable, unhealt!.y and short- 
lived. LYSANDER LATHAM. 


Oh, yes, Lysander, I know you now! Why, 
bless your shriveled soul, I boarded with you 
all last year and the year before, and the year 
before that, too. I met you on every railroad 
I ever traveled on. I saw you on every steam- 
boat, and I ran across you only yesterday on 
a Staten Island ferry-boat. 

Don’t deny it, Lysander; it won’t do. I can 
prove it. 

You were a sallow-faced, yellow-eyed, hollow- 
chested, sharp-nosed dyspeptic when I first met 
you on Twentieth Street. And you objected 
to cigarettes because they were not healthful. 
You offered me a roll of paper one day to smoke 
if I would throw my cigarette away, and prom- 
ised to buy me a cigar if I would give up my 
cigarette. 

Do you recollect how Ltook you up? And 
do you recollect the cigar you bought me? 

Well, I do. 

It cost two cents, Lysander, and the druggist 
asked me as a favor not to light it in the store. 

You said you always smoked that kind of 
tobacco, and I believed you. ‘There was some- 
thing about the way that cigar smelled that 
reminded me of the way you looked. 

When I saw you on Thirtieth Street, you 
had changed your appearance, but not your 
nature. You wore dresses then, Lysander, and 
false curls, and ditto teeth, and your figure was 
spare to the verge of ethereality. You were 
afraid cigarettes would ruin my voice and in- 
jure my lungs; and when I asked you if that 
was what injured you, you were very much 
shocked. 

Don’t you remember? And you said you had 
never touched the filthy weed in all your life. 

That was what fixed the habit upon me like 
a brand on a canvas-backed ham. I was afraid 
if | gave cigarettes up I might become like you 
in time. 

‘Then, Lysander, don’t you recollect the time 
we had up on Forty-eighth Street? You had 
changed again. 

‘This time you were fat, and, oh, so slovenly! 
You seldom shaved, changed your linen once a 
fortnight only, wore your clothes and boots and 
hair unbrushed and your “table manners ”— 
but why continue? Everybody has boarded 
with you. 





You didn’t smoke cigarettes. No, sir, you 
chewed tobacco and drank whiskey— which are 
manly. You wouldn’t be a dude, so you said. 
Cigarette-smoking was offensive, so you claimed. 

But, old fellow, did you ever know of cigar- 
ette-smoking painting a man’s shirt-bosom dark 
brown, and staining his teeth a bright mud- 
color? Did you ever know of cigarette-smoking 
making a man smell like a distillery that leaked ? 

No, Lysander, you never did. 

Neither did any one else. 

If this hurts what you call your feelings, I am 
sorry for it; but I fear it won’t. It takes more 
than the truth to hurt a man like you. 

The last time I met you at a boarding-house 
was in Harlem. 

Again you had altered. You were ill. Dis- 
ease had settled down on you like a hen ona 
nest. You were doomed. Every time you 
coughed all the undertakers in the neighbor- 
hood smiled, 

But your nature was unalterable. You still 
objected to cigarettes, because they shortened 
life. They brought on consumption, so you 
said between coughs, and no one who ever 
smoked them could expect to live long. 

This made the old Spaniard, who had the 
front room up-stairs, laugh. He was over eighty, 
and didn’t look more than fifty. He had 
smoked cigarettes from his infancy. But he was 
too kind-hearted to laugh before you, and you 
died without ever knowing it. Although you 
died in Harlem, Lysander, still, like a campaign 
lie, you live on. 

I saw you yesterday. I shall see you to-day, 
unless I have good luck, and I expect to see 
you to-morrow. 

You will live forever. 

So long as jaundiced prejudice and gold- 
plated ignorance live and thrive, just so long 
will you keep bobbing up, Lysander, like a 
foolish cork on the seashore, 

BENJAMIN NORTHROP, 








THE PROPER Worp. 

“T am afraid, Johnny,” said his employer: 
“that I shall have to discharge you.” 

“Wot fer?” demanded the boy. 

“ Inattention to business. You are altogether 
too fond of base-ball. There is nothing left 
for me to do but discharge you.” 

“Naw, yer don’t,” said Johnny: “{f don’t 
take no discharge; but if yer wants to let me 
go, I’m willin’ to accept a release,” 





POKER IS avery old game. Satan saw the 
first pair in the Garden of Eden and raised 
them.—Puck. But isn’t it rather remarkable 
that the Deuce should have beaten one pair in 
that little game?—Jorristown Herald. Not 
at all. It isn’t very difficult to bluff against one 
small pair. 








THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
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THE KITCHEN ATHLETE. 
O goddess of the frying-pan - 
That makes our life so murky, 
You run the place to suit yourself— 
I wish you were in Turkey. 


You start the fire with kerosene, 
You break the fancy dishes, 

You take my razor at the time 
You want to scale the fishes. 


You ’re always sick, and stay in bed 
On wash-day, which is Monday, 
And cheekily appropriate 
My wife’s new bonnet Sunday. 


You let the fires all go out, 
You burn the mulligatawny, 
And in the house 1 ’d rather have 
A Modoc or a Pawnee, 


I trust the time may some time come— 
The vision is ecstatic— 

When we may have a servant-girl 
Entirely automatic. 





THE EMPEROR OF ANAM keeps his money 
sunk beneath the waters of a lake. Maybe Jay 
Gould has given him a pointer. 

NOTWITHSTANDING THE small-pox epidemic 
in Montreal, none of the American financiers 
has been rash enough to break out. 








DILWORTH, THE now famous pitcher, who has 
signed with the Newburyports, was once a 
“devil” in a printing-office. It is not stated 
how he fell. 





Ir 1s recorded that Joaquin Miller recently 
wept at Dickens’s grave. We are not surprised 
at Mr. Miller’s remorse, although it comes 
rather late; but we can’t imagine why he should 
weep at that spot in particular. 





ADVICES FROM England say that Mr. William 
Ewart Gladstone’s general health is improved, 
but that his voice is still doubtful. William’s 
doubtful voice was the chief cause of his polit- 
ical illness. 





Ir 1s announced that “the editor of the 
Omaha Sunday News has been sued for crim- 
inal libel by one Jennie E. Talbot.” Before 
she gets through with the suit, he will probably 
think she is three or four Jennie E. Talbots. 
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I ’gin ter ’spect dem stories war 
Nuffin’ but ’lection lies; 

De ’Publicans war t’rowin’ dust 
Ter blin’ de darkies’ eyes. 
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De darkies feel mos’ awful bad 

When ’lection-time war comin’: 
Folks say dat if de Demercrats 

Git in dey ’d set tings hummin’, 
I ‘spect a drefful time, I did, 

I s’posed dey ’d gin us tar; 
But nuffin’ ain’t happened yit— 

Ha! Ha! Ha! 


De pos’mass’r, he say, sezee: 
«* Pomp, don’t yer be er fool. 
Dey ’Il take away yer cotton-patch, 
An’ steal de ole blin’ mule. 
Dey nebber lub de cullud folks; 
Dey hate ter see ’em free” 
But nuffin’ ain’t happened yit— 
He! He! He! 


An’ niggah Sam, from Washin’ton, 
He read de papers, too, 

Dat tell how bad Mars’ Clebeland war, 
An’-w’at he gwine ter do— 

He make de black folks slabes ag’in, 
De same as ’fore de wah; 

But nuffin’ ain’t happened yit— 

Haw! Haw! Haw! 


When Mars’ Blaine git lef’ behin’, 
He kick up sich er clatter, 

I thunk de wust am come, fur sure; 
De niggahs ’d better scatter. 

Dis chile dun put off ter de woods 
As fas’ his legs kin go; 

But nuffin’ ain’t happened yit—. 

Ho! Ho! Ho! 


Dat mule an’ me ain’t gwine ter skeer 
As easy as befo’— 

Kaze nuffin’ ain’t happened yit— 
Haw! Haw! Haw! 








A HORSE THAT THOUGHT. 


The horse is the most noble animal in the 
world. ‘There have been times when I hesitat- 
ed in this belief, but they were in the days of 
my bloated aristocracy, when I owned a horse 
myself. Since I have become poor and unable 
to own a horse, I have made up my mind that 
he is a noble animal. 

When I was rich I bought a horse. I paid 
seventy-five hard-earned dollars for him. I 
was hunting for a horse, when one day I met 
an honest farmer—farmers are always honest— 
going along the road. He was driving a pie- 
bald horse that had a brilliant wart just over 
his left eye. It gave him a kind of gamey look, 
as if he had been engaged in a serious misun- 
derstanding with a Kentucky mule. 

The horse was the most modest, docile-look- 
ing creature I ever saw. He was round and 
sleek and sleepy-looking, and when the farmer 
told me that he would not run away even from 
an earthquake, I was ready to believe him. 

You never saw a horse of a more meditative 
appearance than that one. I said to the farmer: 

* Does this horse kick ?”” 

“No,” replied the farmer: “ that is, he never 
was known to kick but once.” 

‘Did he do much damage then ?” 

“Qh, no; he only killed my wife.” 

I was unable to rise to the occasion, so I 
gazed at the horse in silence for a time. Then 
I said: 

“‘T suppose he’s pretty strong ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the farmer: ‘‘ once I had the 
tooth-ache, and I made up my mind that the 





tooth had got to come out. So I just hitched 
this horse to it, and he hauled it right out.” 

I knew the farmer was honest. If I had 
entertained any sneaking doubts about it be- 
fore, I banished them at once when he told me 
that. I noticed that the horse carried his eyes 
about half shut, and peered out from under the 
eye-lids with a far-away gaze, as if he were 
studying up the possibilities of the next Presi- 
dential campaign. I said to the farmer: 

“Your horse appears to be a thoughtful ani- 
mal.’ 

“He is that,” said the farmer: “If there’s 
anything he likes to do mcre than anything 
else, it is to think. I’ve seen the time when 
I’ve been out driving that horse, and some deep 
problem has occurred to him right in the mid- 
dle of the road, and [’ve had to stop right 
there and let him think it out. He wouldn’t 
move a step till he had settled the matter in 
his own mind.” 

So I bought the horse. A meditative, pie- 
bald horse with a sparkling wart over his left 
eye was what I wanted. I saw that that animal 
was destined to fill a long-felt want in my 
bosom, and I purchased him. 

The farmer brought him around to my house 
the next day, and I put him in a box-stall with 
a brass knob on the door. The following day I 
harnessed him up to my buggy and started out. 

We went along as smoothly as molasses com- 
ing out of a barrel until the horse saw a news- 
paper lying in the road. Then he became 
thoughtful. Whether he was able to read what 
was in the paper or not I have never been able 
to discover. But he gazed at that paper out of 
the decorated eye and stopped to think. 





Somehow or other, he did not appear to be 
able to think on four legs. So he elevated the 
front ones about seven feet in the air and 
clawed around with them for an idea. 

He got it in about seven seconds. Then he 
came down on all fours and made a clean 
break for the unexplored West. I never saw a 
horse struck with so deep a desire to emigrate. 
I remonstrated with him, and told him he could 
get there just as quickly on a freight-train, with- 
out doing so much work, but he did not seem 
to care. He went right on. 

1 didn’t care much about riding that day, so 
I jumped out of the wagon. I alighted upon 
my head in a gravel-pit. It was a novel sensa- 
tion to me. I didn’t know a great deal about 
it at the time, because my eyes were full of 
gravel, but I am convinced that it was a stirring 
experience. 

When I had climbed back into a realization 
of my own identity, I looked for the horse. I 
discovered him far up the road, still engaged 
in emigrating Westward with all the zeal of a 
pioneer destined to open up a new region, 

1 knew he was going to be a pioneer, because 
I saw that he was heading for a thick piece of 
woods. I shouted to him to come home and 
I would lend him an axe; but he seemed to 
think that the buggy would do just as well. 

About that time there was considerable of 
an earthquake in the early part of those woods, 
I couldn’t tell just what was going on, because 
the air was full of chips and piebald horse. 
But I concluded to go up and investigate, be- 
cause I wanted something to remember that 
buggy by. 

When I got into the woods I found the horse 
sitting on his haunches on the cushion of the 
buggy. He had the top on his head, like a sun- 
bonnet. One of the wheels was around his 
neck, like a collar, and he was picking his teeth 
with a spoke from the other, while he gazed at 
the ruin and devastation surrounding him with 
a complacently meditative gaze that could only 
have come from an eye with a wart over it. I 
said to him: 

“ My friend, I hope you have enjoyed your 
innocent little excursion this afternoon. If you 
are all through, would you just as lief come 
down to my house and dine with me? I have 
some prime old rat-poison on toast that I think 
will suit your complexion admirably.” 

The horse didn’t offer any rooted objections, 
so I led him gently home. I subsequently 
buried him in the orchard, and erected over 
him a wooden tomb-stone with this inscription: 
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“THE ROUGHEST roads are those we have 
not traveled over.’? It would be pretty hard 
to make a man believe that who has ever trav- 
eled over Southern Indiana. 

THERE IS one man in the country who never 
believes a circus advertisement. He is the man 
who writes it. 


THE MAN who always has lots of fun wher- 
ever he goes generally has all the fun to him- 
self. 
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I am not a member of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, but I cannot 
refrain from speaking out as forcibly as my 
timid nature will allow against the cruel wrongs 
practised upon the Masonic goat. I desire an 
opportunity to shriek for more liberty for the 
Masonic goat. 

Did you ever think, dear reader, of the lone- 
some condition, the quiet, monotonous and yet 
patient and uncomplaining life of the Masonic 
goat between lodge-meetings? Did the cruel 
wrongs of the Masonic goat never appeal to 
the warmer sympathies of your bosom? Did 
the fact never come to your mind that while 
the free and frolicsome worldly goat is wan- 
dering according to his own sweet will up and 
down the back yards of the nation, chewing 
with a glad smile the succulent tomato-can of 
long ago, surveying with a critic’s eye the fam- 
ily wash on the clothes-line, chewing up the 
best gauze undershirt, and butting the thought- 
less wayfarer into the adjoining school-district, 
the patient and grievously wronged Masonic 
goat is lying within the tiled recesses of the 
lodge with a dreamy, far-away look in his eyes, 
and naught to cheer him but the hope that he 
may soon be called from refreshment to labor 
and be given an opportunity to break the back- 
bone of a too-confiding candidate ? 

I trust you have. 





THE MASONIC GOAT. 





My dear friend, consider the ways of the 
free, untrammeled worldly goat; but don’t 
stand too close to him when you consider his 
ways. Give the free, untrammeled worldly 
goat elbow-room. If you would not be sad, 
in the end, give the free, untrammeled worldly 
goat an acre of elbow-room. Give him all the 
elbow-room his warm, ardent, impulsive nature 
would seem to require; for if you trust him, 
gentle stranger, when you least expect it he 
may hit you in a vulnerable spot and have ex- 
ceeding great fun with you. 

But it is only on stated occasions that the 
Masonic goat is called up, and his eye brightens 
with enthusiasm as he stretches his limbs and 
goes forth to indulge in his favorite brand of 
amusement. At other times there is no funny 
business for him. And yet how patient and 
uncomplaining in his daily walks is the sad- 
eyed, lodge-trammeled Masonic goat! If [ had 
time I could weep for him. 

Masonically speaking, the goat is an emblem 
of force, and serves to teach us that however 
safe we may feel from the wrath to come— 
however bright and glittering and joyous and 
gilt-papered the world may seein to us, when 
we look straight out in front, we do not know 
at what moment something powerful may strike 
us from behind, drive a foot or two of our deli- 
cate and sensitive spinal-column through the 





top of our white plug-hat, and make us un- 
happy. 

For myself, I have no objection to the lesson 
the goat teaches, so long as he does not come 
too close to me to teach it. It is not, however, 
to discuss the uses of the goat, Masonically or 
otherwise, that this article is written, but rather 
to move the kindly hearts of a most worthy 
fraternity, so that they may see the wrongs of 
the patient and long-suffering Masonic goat as 
I see them, and to pursuade them to take the 
lodge-goat down into the back yard occasion- 
ally, and give him some old succulent tomato- 
cans and fresh air. 

To those who have not become warmly in- 
timate with the Masonic goat, and are inclined 
to withold their sympathy and influence in his 
behalf, from a wrong opinion of his character, 
and a misunderstanding of his ardent, impulsive 
nature, I desire to say that he is as harmless as 
a dove and as gentle as a prospective heir, 
after you have been around with him and know 
him, and can give him the correct grip and 
pass-word. Scott Way. 








A GERMAN PROVERB says: “The beauty of 
women lasts but a moment.”” This shows where 
German philosophy is off. Any experienced 
theatre-goer knows better than this. 











THE LANGUAGE OF THE UMBRELLA. 


A Companion to the “ Language of the Fan,” the “ Language of the Hankerchief,’ the “ Language of Flowers,” ete. 


LN 


Rolling Down the Street—*‘ Follow me.” 


Poking at Pictures and Statuary—‘“I am from the 
country.” , 





Pounded Frantically on the Floor in Theatre—* I got 
in on a free ticket.” 
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Loaning to a Friend—* Farewell forever.” 
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PUCK. 





“I’m too fat to ever get fitted at a ready- 
made clothing store,’ said the Major, as he 
looked into a pier-glass to observe the fit of a 
new pair of trousers: ‘One day I went into a 
large clothing-store and explained to the sales- 
man that I wanted a pair of new trousers. | 
was afraid he couldn’t fit me. 

‘««* Nonsense,’ said he: ‘what pattern do you 

prefer ?” 

“T told him most anything dark and modest 
would do. After hunting around among the row of tables he picked 
up a pair of striped trousers and brought them to me. 

“Well! said I. 

“¢ Well!’ said he. 

“*What shall I do with those?” 

“«Try ’em on.’ 

“ «Those ?’ I asked. 

“¢ Ves, those. ‘They are just your size.’ 

“« Yes, I expostulated: ‘but they are too loud. I can’t wear a 
pair of trousers that will remind people of the anvil chorus. Besides 
that, I’m too old and too fleshy to go around witit my legs looking 
like barber-poles.’ 

“«They are not loud,’ he said, glibly: ‘They are quiet, modest, 
and very English.’ 

“« That may all be so,’ I replied: ‘ but 1 want a pair of Ameri- 
can trousers. I was born on Long Island.’ 

“After a good deal of persuasion I prevailed upon the young man 
to let me look at another pair. In a few minutes he returned with a 
pair of spotted gray material, and I went into the dressing-room to 
try them on. ‘The legs fitted me first rate, but I couldn’t button them 
up any more than I could put on an umbrella-cover, They wouldn’t 
reach half way round me. 

“«Those are all right,’ said the clerk, as he caught hold of the 
sides and pulled them as near together as he could. 

“T held my breath until I felt myself get dizzy. 

It was no use, and [ frankly told him so. 

“«« Nonsense,’ said the young man, as he braced 
himself up for another pull. 

“*Stop,’ said I: ‘stop. I object to your inter- 
fering with my constitution. I may be able to button 
up these trousers, but | never would survive having 
my liver squeezed up into my lungs, and having my 
kidneys shoved down into my hip-sockets. If I can’t 
do any better than that I will move to the Sandwich 
Island’s and go around in a bathing-suit. 

“ Then the young man relented. 

«*Pll bring you a pair, he said: ‘that will fit 
you better.’ 

“He brought me next a pair of the same kind 





of* cloth, and I tried those on. 
They fitted me around the waist 
as if I had been measured for them, 
but they trailed on the ground 
like the tail of an Irishman’s coat. 

“*Pull ’em up further,’ said 
the young man. 

*¢Can’t,’ I said. 

“Then he took hold of my 
suspenders and gave them a pull 
that set my teeth on edge and 
brought the seat of the trousers up 
on my shoulders, as if I was hump- 
backed. I never knew until then 
how a man feels when he has been 
cut in two by a circular-saw. 

“«« How’s that ?’ he asked. 

““« Rather tight, aren’t they?’ I answered. 

“¢Not at all. They fit you beautifully.’ : 

“With much difficulty, and at the risk of great bodily injury, 
I stooped over and looked at the legs. ‘They were creased like an ac- 
cordeon. 

“<«T can’t wear these,’ I said: ‘I can’t go around the streets 
dressed in this way, and I can’t afford to give up my business and go 
into a museum. Besides that, they hurt me.’ 

“« Bosh,’ said the salesman, chéerfully: ‘That will be all right in 
an hour or so, You never can get a better fit.’ 

“* Young man,’ said I, sternly, for 1 am only human: ‘ who’s going 
‘. wear these trousers—you or 1? If I’m going to wear them, then I 
ought to be consulted about them. If you are going to wear them, I 
have nothing to say.’ 

“ Seeing that I was determined about the matter, ke went out after 
another pair. While he was gone I undressed again, and just as luck 
would have it, I found a pair lying on the table that looked as if they 
would fit me. I put them on. They fitted exactly. In a few minutes 
the salesman returned. 

“« Take away your trousers,’ I said: ‘I’ve got a pair here that suit 
me as well as if I was measured for them. Send my old pair around to 
my store, and send in your bill for these.’ 

“Then I went out. 

“When I got home that night I said to my wife: 

“Mary, I'll never go to another ready-made clothing store as long 
as I live.’ 

«Why, John?’ she asked, 

“Then 1 told her the trouble I had, and the 
time I had wasted. 

““* At last,’ I said: ‘I found a pair myself that 
fitted me splendidly, but before I got to the office I 
noticed that they bagged at the knees, and they are 
suspiciously thin in other places.’ 

«7m not surprised,’ said my wife: ‘How much 
did you pay for them ?” 

«JT don’t know; the bill hasn’t come in yet.’ 

““¢ Well,’ she said: ‘I wouldn’t pay anything for 
them if I were you.’ 

«Why not?’ I asked. 

“«* Because they are the same old ones you had 
this morning.’ ”’ 

BENJAMIN NORTHROP, 








A ComMPLICATED QUESTION. 
“Mama,” said a little boy who has a very 
recent brother: “did Adam and Eve have ba- 


THE StyLeE Out West. 
A young man from the West, who is stopping 


AN UNCOMFORTABLE PosITION. 
A young countryman gave a graphic descrip- 





bies ?”” 

“Oh, yes. Don’t you remember the story of 
Cain killing Abel? They were little babies at 
one time.” 

“Yes, I s’pose they were,” went on the little 
boy, thoughtfully: “but what gets me is, if 
Adam was the first man and Eve the first wo- 
man, where the doctor comes in who furnished 
the babies.” 


BoucicaULT HAS put himself on record as 
saying: “I wish that Adam had died with all 
his ribs in his body.” It might have been bet- 
ter in several particulars if this had been the 
case. For instance, if Adam had died a bache- 
lor there would never have been a Boucicault. 


ENGLISH AS SHE Is WroTe.—The New York 
Observer says “ There are over forty thousand 


families in Glasgow, Scotland, living in one | 


room.”’ 





at Saratoga. was told by one of the attachés of 
the Grand Union that nobody was allowed to 
attend the garden parties unless attired in a 
dress-suit. 

“That’s all right,” said the Western young 
man: “I’ve got a dress-suit that cost me forty 
dollars; but I suppose when I begin to dance 
I can take my coat off, can’t I ?” 


A WISCONSIN CHURCH-PICNIC has been post- | 


poned five different times this summer on ac- 
count of the weather, and yet some incredulous 
people do not believe that there is a wise, crime- 
preventing Providence which ordains the kind 
of weather that is dispensed. 


IN FRANCE cows are milked on the left-hand 


side. In America the pump-handle is worked 
from any direction. 


A Boston writer thinks that the sexes are 
“drifting apart.” ‘That’s all right—in Boston. 





tion of a narrow escape that he had recently 
had from an enraged bull. 

“T seized him by the tail,’ he explained: 
an’ there I was. I was afraid to hold on, an’ 
I dassn’t let go.” 

“Between the horns of a dilemma, as it 
were,”’ ventured a young lady, very much in- 
terested. 

“No, Ma’am,” replied the countryman: “I 
wasn’t between the horns at all, an’ besides, he 
wasn’t a dilemma; he was a Jersey.” 


Tuomas Epison, the inventor, plays the 
piano. Still, Thomas has done a good deal 
that ought to offset this. 


“THE DEPARTMENT CLERKS at Washington 
live on cake.”” We have long suspected this. 
Loaf-cake, we presume. 


No ONE can surpass a deaf-mute in express- 


ing silent contempt. 
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THE MODERN REFEREE, 


ACCORDING TO THE CODE OF VERY CIVIL PROCEDURE. 


In the Referee’s Private Office. 

SMITH ( plaintiffs attorney, yawning).—Say, 
Jones, I don’t feel much like trying our case 
this afternoon. 

Jones (defendant’s attorney). —1 don’t, 
either. What do you say to a three-handed 
game of billiards? 1 wasn’t quite satisfied at 
the club last night. 

Brown (referee).—I am in. 

SmitH.—So am I. But how will we get it 
off without our clients’ kicking? There are 
ten witnesses outside, and this will be the third 
adjournment. Mine was growling this morning. 

Jones.—You leave it to me. I'll give the 
cue, and you follow it up. I'll get some cash, 
too, from my man. 

SMITH and Brown.—All right. Great head 
has Jonesy! He’ll make a big mark at the New 
York bar some day. (Exeunt.) 


Before the Referee. 
(SMITH, Jones, BRowNn, CLIENTS, WITNESSES, 
STENOGRAPHER and CLERK.) 

Jones.—I now call upon the gentleman to 
produce the witness Robinson, whom I observe 
to be absent, as usual, presumably with delib- 
erate intention on the part of my learned friend. 

SmitrH.—That’s too much. Mr. Referee, I 
object. I don’t propose to sit here and have 
that person browbeat me and my client, and 
make false insinuations against— 

Jones.—Not false; true — 

SMITH.—False— 

Brown (pounding on table). —Gentlemen, 
please come to order. ‘This won’t do, You 
must control your temper. Mr. Smith, is the 
witness absent, and unavoidably absent under 
the rule? 

SmirH.—Yes, sir. 

Brown. —Can he be brought here in an hour 
or an hour and a half? 

SmitH.—wNo, sir. He can’t come with less 
than six hours’ notice. 

Brown.—Then we'll take an adjournment 
for a week; same place, same hour, and this 
time peremptorily. 

Jones.—Mr. Referee, I’ll take a referee’s 
subpoena and have the sheriff serve it to-night. 
My client is not going to stay here all the sum- 
mer, if the law can help it. 

Jones’s CLIENT.—That’s the kind of lawyer 
to have! 

SmitH.—Mr. Referee, Ill take, sir, your cer- 
tificate, and file counter-affidavits of non-service. 








Brown.—Certainly, sir. Dll direct my clerk 
to draw them forthwith. 

SmitH’s Ciient.—What a brilliant man! 

Born CLiENTS.—What a very fine lawyer 
that referee is! (Zxeunt.) 


In the Hallway. 

Jones’s CLIENT.—You treated that fellow 
just right, Mr. Jones. 

Jones.-- Miserable pettifogger, I didn’t give 
him half what he deserved. He’s a disgrace to 
the practice. 

Ciient.—What will it cost for a suppeener 
and a sheriff? I hope it will be cheap, as this 
case is costing lots of money. 

Jones.—The usual statutory amount, fifteen 
dollars and fifty cents, including mileage. 

CLIENT ( paying).—Here it is. Now go ahead 
and give it to him. Id like to put him ina 
hole with his client! 

Jones.— Without delay, sir. (Exeunt.) 

(Enter SmitH, CLIENT, ef a/.) 

SmitH’s CLIENT.—What are you going to do? 

SmitH.—Enter an interlocutory certificate, 
and file counter-affidavits of non-service. 

C.iieEnT.—Isn’t that a very long proceeding ? 

Smitu.—Oh, no. For a shyster like Jones 
it would be; but not for a counsel who knows 
his profession. 

CLIENT (anxiously).—Is it very expensive ? 

SmitH.—Certainly not. You can give+ me 
eighteen dollars, which will more than suffice 
for all the disbursements in the matter. 

Cuient (with a sigh of relief ).—Thanks; 
’ll pay you now, and so save trouble 

SmMITH.—Many thanks. We’ll teach them a 
lesson. (Exeunt.) 

Brown (enters from office and turns back, 
putting head into door).—-Mr. Sappy, if any 
one calls, say I’m at the Register’s office ex- 
amining the Vandergilt title, and—oh, yes, if 
old Chubbs comes in to pay that bill, bring 
the money around to me at Vignaux’s saloon. 

Sappy (unseen).—Yes, sir; with pleasure. 

(Exit Brown.) 





Vignaux’s Salon de Carom—Two A. M. 

SMITH (looking for his cue).—Jonesy (hic), 
it’s your shot, ol’ fel. Say, good joke! Brownie’s 
sound (hic) asleep on the chair. We’re too 
much for ’m. S’be good thing to pour some 
beer in (hic) his ear! Eh, ol’ boy ? 

Jones (under the table). —S? all right. 
(Snores.) 

SMITH (closing his eyes).—Jonesy (hic), say; 
le’s go—(slides under table on top of JONES). 


CuRTAIN. W.E.S. F. 











IT IS OUR DUTY TO EXPOSE THIS THING. 
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Joy of the Departing Summer Hotel Guest on Finding 
that He has Gained about Twenty-five Pounds in Weight 


during His Sojourn. 





























Explanationof the Extraordinary increase in Weight. 
#—Floor. /—Platform of scales. RR—Rope 
placed over platform ani run down through floor. 
4 B—Boys hired by proprietor of hotel to pull on 
rope. when departing guests are being weighed. 











THE YOUNG ENGLISH GIRL. 


~—— 





She ’s a charmingly English young girl, 
There ’s color to spare in her cheeks; 
Her aspirates fly in a whirl, 
Whenever her language she speaks. 


America she thinks is slow: 

The hour of the huntsman ne’er sounds, 
And the ladies, they never can go 

Across country after ‘* the ’ounds,”’ 


We ’ve “no aristocracy heah’’— 
Our people are always ‘in trade”; 
Our manners are ‘* doocidly queah,”’ 
And our ‘* swells” out of workmen are made. 


Our horses can’t jump, though they trot; 
Our favorite actor he rants; 
Our ladies talk such “horrid rot”; 
And our men—well, they wi// talk of * pants,” 


Our girls they are hoydens and chits, 
Our soldiers are slouchy and loose; 
Our dinners are sad, without wits, 
And we like turkey better than goose. 


But there never was one English girl, 
From over the deep rolling sea, 
Whose heart and head would n’t both whirl, 
If she was just half a quarter as good-looking 
as the common, ordinary, freckled, tow-headed 
country girl from the wilds of New Jersee. 





A GAME Birp. 

The proprietor of a popular Philadelphia 
restaurant was walking on Broad Street of that 
city, recently, with one of his best customers, 
when a chattering in the trees overhead at- 


| tracted his attention. 


“How annoying those reed-birds are,” he 
said: “ they’ve got to be a nuisance.” 

** Reed-birds ?”? queried his customer. 

“ Ah—er—did I say reed-birds ?” he asked, 


_in some confusion: ‘I meant sparrows, of 


course.” 


Harp Work. 

“So you are studying for the stage, dear?’ 

“Oh, yes. I have been working for several 
months,”” 

“T suppose it is very hard work ?” 

‘Indeed it is. You have no idea how tire- 
some it is to sit around a dress-maker’s all day 
long, having one new costume fitted on after 
another.” “Ae. 

‘‘By IMAGINATION a man in a dungeon is 
capable of entertaining himself with scenes and 
landscapes more beautiful than any that can 
be found in the whole compass of nature.” 
What a pity it is for Mr. Fish that he didn’t 
pay more attention to his imagination! 





SEVEN-EIGHTHS of the welis in St. Louis have 
been closed by order of the Board of Health. 
An idle and unused well is a nuisance in any 
community. 
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PUCK. 





SHINNY. 


September is the month that makes it cool 
enough to play shinny. That is, it used to 
make it cool enough to play shinny, because 
shinny is now almost a thing of the past. It 
has been superseded by lacrosse and polo, which 
games are only alleged improvements on shinny. 
But. they can never take the place of shinny in 
the heart of a man who played shinny when 
he was a boy. 

I can remember well going out into the 
woods with other boys, after school on Friday 
afternoon, to cut shinnies to play with on Satur- 
day. We always began by cutting at the roots 
of any sapling that struck us as being of the 
right thickness. It often knocked the edge off 
the hatchet- blade, going through the tough 
dogwood root and the stones that might sur- 
round it. But we never minded that, so long 
as we got our shinnies, which we usually did in 
great numbers. 

After we had selected one for use which our 
superstitions satisfied us was the most eminently 
proper one for triumphant playing, we sold the 
others for five cents apiece, or kept them to 
swap off for various things that make boyhood 
brighter and happier. When the right stick 
was selected, the crook at the end was neatly 
rounded off, and different designs made on the 
bark with a jack-knife. 

When it was pronounced complete, and re- 
quired no further embellishment or carving, it 
was a dear companion. It was carried about 
all day, and taken up-stairs at night. It could 
send a ball almost any distance, and raise a 
lump as large as a door-knob on the anatomy 
of the boy who failed to shinny on his own 
side with one crack. 

It was never too cold to play shinny. It 
was often too hot, but never too cold; I have 
played it on skates in the dead of winter, when 
the wind was blowing such a gale that it was 
almost impossible to skate. I often think of 
the mad rushes we had to get at the ball, and 
how we all rolled about on the grass, and came 
out so mud and blood-bespattered that we could 
only identify each other by our clothing. 

It makes me sad and gloomy when I look 
back from my bald-headed present into my rosy 
past, and think of the many bloody noses I en- 
joyed. If I had had as many heads as Cerberus, 
I don’t think there would have been a respect- 
ably complete one in the set. I never again 
expect to enjoy a bloody nose, or get as much 
delirious refreshment out of a bruised shin as I 
did in those dear deceased days, 

I remember the left-handed boy who couldn’t 
shinny on his own side. A good game of shinny 
would put him on crutches; but he would al- 
ways be on hand the next day, trusting in a 
kind Providence to give him a chance to knock 
the legs from under some one else. 

And, oh, what a noise we made! We made 
more noise in a minute than ten schools reciting 
the multiplication table together could in ten 
years. Any one sick in the neighborhood died, 
and you couldn’t hear the halloo of the licensed 
vender, or the monotonous buzz of the saw-mill 
in the immediate vicinage. 

As time passed by, and I threw off pie and 
boyhood, my favorite shinny was laid aside. I 
used to see it knocking around occasionally, 
and often thought of having it made into an 
umbrella-handle, that I might retain it as a 
souvenir. But I abandoned this idea, inasmuch 
as I concluded that as an umbrella-handle it 
would be impossible to retain it at all. Finally 
it was used for beating carpets, and then passed 
out of sight altogether. 

The other day I was wandering around the 
garret, looking for a stick or pole to beat the 
skins off some walnuts that had been lying there 
since last year. Under a pile of old carpet I 
found this relic of the past. If it had eyes it 


gloom from every fold of the paper. 





THE SILVER CURSE. 
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A PROPHETIC PICTORIAL 


FANCY. 








would have been astonished as much as I was. | 
It had not changed as much as I had. It looked | 
just the same as when I last wielded it, twenty | 
years ago. | 

I thought I would see if it worked the same, | 
so I set up a walnut, took deliberate aim, and | 
missed it. Then I made another effort, but | 
seemed to have very little better success — for 
when I finally hit it, it only rolled off behind a 
trunk, with no style or speed. After such a 
long rest, I thought it should have worked better 
than that. 

After all, it was nothing but an ordinary stick, 
which boyhood, with its rosy glamour, had ele- | 
vated to the dignity of.a magician’s wand. So 
I put it back in the barrel with the old carpet, 
castor-oil bottles, broken tea-pots, and unwear- | 
able clothing belonging to another decade. 


R. K. MuNKITTRICK. 











Auswers for the Aurious. 


C. Horn.—There may be a niche in the temple of 
Fame waiting for your statue; but at present it appears 
to be boarded up. 

R. D. WAGNER.—They are not much as jokes; but 
as soporifics they are immense. You ought to take out 
a patent for them. 

G. E. R.—We will leave you to the kindly hand of 
Time. It may salt you sufficiently to make you reason- 
ably presentable in a world that has outgrown its fresh- 
ness. 

T. Cat.—That is a bright, humorous friend of yours 
who told you that story. And it’s a good story, too, 
amusing, neat, pointed, and all that a funny story should 
be. But, unfortunately, it was an heirloom in Joe Mil- 
ler’s family before Joseph’s grandfather was born. 

Dinny Moicut.—You’re about as humorous, you are, 
as astone fence in a swamp. Your contribution oozes 
There is moss on 
the puns and blue mould on the flippancy. We have 
dropped a sympathetic tear upon it as it lies in the waste- 
paper basket. 

SAM SIBTHORPE.—We have submitted your sketches 
to the Art Department, and the Art Department is now 
hunting for you with a nickel-headed club. Please do 
not accept this as unkindly criticism upon your artistic 
work. It is beyond the pale of criticism, and you had 
better get there, too. 

* Numbers 9, 10, 26 and 371 of the English Puck will 
be bought at this office at 1o cents per copy. In mailing 
please roll lengthwise. 





TWO LETTERS. 


Dear Puck: 

Knowing that you are always on the twokout 
for something new in the funny line, | inclose 
the following short dialogues, which [ am sure 
will make your readers laugh: 


‘¢ Hello, Chawles, my deah boy, where are you living 
now?” 

‘«¢ Ah, old fellah, I’m not living now.” 

«¢T’m surprised—not living ?’’ 

‘¢No, I’m boarding.” 


* 
* * 


««Mary, did the milkman come this morning?” 
*¢ Yes, marm.” 

«¢ How much milk did he leave?” 

*«* None, marm.” 

** No milk?” 

*‘ No, marm; chalk and water.” 


* * 

*¢ Well, Smith, how are you getting along?” 

«©Oh, ’'m married, you know.” 

‘*No; is that so? Live happily?” 

«1 said I was married.” 

* 
. * * 

BOARDER.—‘*‘ Mrs. Squeeze, I will have to leave your 
house if you will allow that regular tough to come to 
breakfast every morning.” 

LANDLADY.—‘‘ What do you mean?” 

BOARDER.—*‘ The steak, of course.” 


* 
* + 


*«My dear fellow, you have a beautiful house here, 
and must enjoy life thoroughly.” 
«¢ You forget that my wife’s mother is staying with us.” 


* 
oo * 


‘¢ What kind of man is Jones?” 

**T don’t exactly understand what you mean.” 
*¢T mean, is he honest ?’’ 

*¢ Well, he’s a lawyer.” 


If you want any more like the above, I can 
furnish you with them at regular rates. 


Yours truly, 
CLAUDE McVANE. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLAUDE MCVANE, ee | 


: PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Dear Sir: : 


We don’t. 
e don’t Yours truly, PUCK, 


fer 1. R. Capa. 
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When ill-fortune was about to take me into 
a Colorado hamlet, I was filled with alarm. I 
thought nervously, as the train rushed on to- 
ward my destination, of quick bowie-knives, 
ready pistols, of cowboys sudden in quarrel, of 
wily gamblers who would betray me by de- 
vices against which no honest human brain can 
guard. Suppose that a man should desire to 
bet me that a trade-dollar was silver; how was 
I to know he was right and that it was only 
the covering that was lead? Suppose a man 
should show me three cards 





A TERRIBLE EXPERIENCE. 





the trick himself, and thought he had got it 
down pretty fine. 

Here he pulled out three cards, and [ knew 
I was gone. I produced my purse with a sick 
smile, and said: “I see it all now; you area 
three-card monte sharp, and I am betrayed by 
my inexperience. ‘lake the money and go.” 
But he fled without the money. I told the 
conductor, and asked if he supposed the man 
would come back again presently with the lead 
dollar trick; if he did, I wanted protection. 





looking to see if I had noticed him; finally, 
when I did notice him, he stammered and ex- 
plained that it was a newspaper that he didn’t 
want to lose. I told him I was all right, and 
we entered into conversation. 

He said that he had been to Chicago to sell 
some hay for hen’s-nests and was going to stay, 
but it come up a rain, so thought he’d get 
back home and take in his sugar-cane. Said 
he liked to get water enough in his sugar, but 
too much would melt it away. Then he mused: 

“ Hogs is down, and oats is 





and offer to bet on my pick- 
ing out the joker or the dum- 
my or the bumblepuppy, how 
was I to know that he would, 
perhaps, deceive me? ‘The de- 
wices of the oily gambler are 
known to be inexhaustible; 
when I was defending myself 
against lead dollar attacks, a 
knave in Kendal green would 
thrust at me with the cards 
and take me unawares. 

Loss of money was not all I 
had to fear; my silk hat—Jdéte 


HOPE’S FAREWELL. 





noir of the cowboy—would be 
shot full of holes as I went up 
the street. When I entered a 
saloon, a man would be there 
to insist on my drinking out 
of a tin cup; without thinking 
of my danger, I would haught- 
ily refuse, and he would draw 
a knife and shoot me. Or, 
suppose I should ingratiatingly 
remark to the saloon-keeper 
that Slosson had just made a 
run of one hundred and forty- 
eight; then Red William would 
arise from a table and say: 

“No man never made no 
hundred and forty-eight; any 
man that says so calls me a 
liar; I don’t allow no man to 
call me a liar,” and forthwith 
take my life. 

I had a large love of life, 
and, besides, an immense sum 
of money which I desired to 
take East with me and present 
to the Y. M. C. A.; so I was 
greatly exercised. (Perhaps it 
was not to the Y. M. C. A. 
that I wished to give the fund, 
but that is immaterial; I either 
wanted to give it to them, or 
to somebody else, or keep it 
myself. The point is that I 
had strong objections to part- 
ing with it.) I resolved to be 
on my guard. 

While I was thinking of all 
these things, and the train was 
rushing onward to its destina- 





Back to the town—back to the town! 
Back from the seashore bare and brown. 
The wild west wind, as it chillier blows, 
Tips with unwelcome red my nose; 

And the frosty waves on the beach at play 
Have a bitter word to my heart to say. 





They laugh as they roll their crests of snow 
On the strand where lately I wandered slow, 
And not alone—ah, not alone! 

But the day is drear, and the dream is flown. 
And the wild waves say, with a liquid sneer, 
“*You did n’t scoop him this season, dear!” 


ETHEL EFTSOONS. 


In June they whispered of hope and love, 
And the sky of July was bright above, 
And all through August they sang a song 
As gay and glad as the day was long; 
But now their music has changed for me, 
And sad is the song of the sounding sea. 


down, and wheat are away 
down.” He noticed that I 
liked him; so he made me 
a little confidence: “I s’pose 
Pll ketch it when I get home 
an’ the ol? woman counts my 
cash.” No wonder, thought I; 
if he has lost a dollar or so, it 
will seem a great deal to the 
poor drudge. I saw, by his 
attire, how economical she 
had been, ‘There were big red 
patches on each knee, and the 
sleeves of his new yellow coat 
(he was evidently a very hard 
worker) had been worn out 
and replaced by blue. I said 
I hoped his loss was small, 

“ Well, that depends. Naow, 
it mout besmall taow yaow, and 
it might—mout be a derned 
sight ter mesilf.” 

He had a strange dialect, 
like a “character” in a maga- 
zine story. Of course it was 
intensely interesting to meet 
such a man. Previously, I had 
not supposed they existed. 

“T loss er plunk; that’s w’at 
er loss.”” 

“ Plunk ?” 

“Yes, yes, a plunk; a dol- 
lar. Baout three shotes an’ a 
pig take to make that up, by 
gosh,” 

I did not ask for any partic- 
ulars, but after taking a chew 
of tobacco about a pound and 
three-quarters, he artlessly con- 
tinued: 

“ Goshermi’ty, tell ye haow 
I loss it. Oi were ergoin’ oop 
onto the train till Shecager, 
and along comes a younker 
a-sellin’ 0’ books—things yer 
read outer, you know. Well, Oi 
kain’t read soster be wot yer 
mout name a lightnin’ reader, 
but I can look at pictoors right 
smart, and I ups an’ pys der 
book. Den I gives him a five- 
plunk piece, and he gins me 
the shange. Shaow yer vot der 








tion, a gentleman sat down 

with me and entered into conversation. He 
was dressed in the best style, and wore mod- 
est half-pound diamonds. His manners were 
absolutely irreproachable. After politely ask- 
ing me if 1 chewed tobacco, he cut off a 
piece of negro-heel in the most polished man- 
ner, and then, as a gentleman would, began 
and told me where he had been and what he 
had been doing with himself. 

I was much pained to learn that a large for- 
tune which his father had left him had just 
been beguiled from him by a gambler. He 
said the gambler showed him three cards and 
offered to bet him he couldn’t pick out the 
“now-you-see-it-and-now-you-don’t.”” He had 
bet and lost. Since then he had been trying 





But instead of pitying me the conductor seemed 
to think I was in jest. How can people jest 
about these things? Meanwhile the train was 
rushing on to its destination. 1 took my valise 
and went into the smoking-car. I am no fool, 
and after the lesson I had had I was not to be 
entrapped again. ‘To omit no precaution, I re- 
solved not to be on my guard, but to put in my 
whole time keeping my eye peeled. 

As I entered the car my practiced eye de- 
tected several well-dressed men. I avoided 
them, and rather than take a seat alone, where 
I knew their serpent-like devices would follow 
me, I sat with an old farmer. He was very 
gruff, but as afraid of sharpers as I, for he 
kept slapping his pocket all the time, and then 





coon guv me,” 

Here he fumbled in a capacious pocket which 
was probably used to carry wheat to market in, 
and after bringing out a dozen apples, a bottle 
of horse-medicine, a fur cap and a package of 
cigarettes, (which he hastily concealed,) he 
lighted on a big red handkerchief, and with the 
aid of his teeth, untied six knots in one corner, 

“ Naow, Guv’ner, these here is der spondulix 
wot he gin me. The derned wolume were two 
bits; so’s Er orter hed three dolyers and six 
bits, yer sabe. Naow, what der yer think 
abaowt the shiners ?”’ 

“Why, that’s all right; there are your six 
bits, and there are the three dollars.”’ 

‘“« Yes, b’gosh, boss, but you ain’t fly; one on 
them there plunks are lead.” 
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“Lead!” 

*So’s Oi ’a hobsurvt, 
stranjayor. Yaoughw durd- 
en’t t’ink I vas ha desayv- 
eng Yah Honah? Whoi, 
Hoi’ll ’a bay dum’d t’ gum 
ef ’t is bein’ ’spigoned, 
hain’t ’mazin’ darn ’erticl’r 
toof; naow, Er’ll be gosher- 
mi’ty blowed un’ jeswigger- 
ed ’f ’tain’t.” 

He was so ill at ease that 
he had relapsed completely 
into his native dialect. I 
saw that the mention of the 
lead dollar had been made 
only by chance, and I there- 
fore hastened to reassure 
him: 

“ That’s all right, my dear 
friend; excuse me. But when 
you first spoke, I—excuse 
me—I thought you might | 
be a gambler about to rake 
me in with that invincible —————> 
forty - year-old lead dollar fake, and—” 

He arose and fled. 

Great Heavens, another gambler! The 
Colorado hamlet was but ten minutes away, 
and the train was rushing on to its desti- 
nation, What dangers should I encounter ? 
I did not know. I do not know now; 
for when the train was rushing on to its 
destination, two hours later, I was still 
aboard and in the forward car. I had 
omitted to alight. I did not care for any 
Colorado hamlets in my lobster-pot. I 
don’t now; I am no fool. 


WILLISTON FIsuH. 











Mr. Wm. E. HINEs, yard- master at 
Lyons, N. Y., puts in a claim for acci- 
dental injury in the following picturesque 
and graphic fashion, We trust the “ death” 
he refers to in the last sentence is still a 
long way off, and that he will be “ours” 
with better luck: 

“Aug. 8th, 1885, while hunting wood- 
cock in a corn-field, I had the misfortune 
to receive a charge of No. g shot intended 
for one of the birds. I have 7 shot in my 
left hand, t in my right, 2 through the 
nose, 2 in my forehead, about % ounce 
in my hat, and r shot about 1% inch below 
my right eye. Dr. McPherson, of Lyons, 





A’ PHILOSOPHIC CALCU 





(Jn the Saloon.) 


«Say, Smith, don’t go yet 
s¢ What time is it?” 
*¢ One o’clock.” 


«One o’clock! Great Jewhillikins! Well, (reflectively,) guess 
I might as well stay, after all. If it’s one o’clock now, I reckon 
my old woman’s just about as lively as she’s goin’ to be, already. 
’Nother hour won’t make no difference. She can’t get no wuss.” 





(At Home.) 


His «*OL_D WoMAN.” 


—A/fter Fliegend: Bletter. 


LATION. 


—Joaguin MILLER, tell- 
ing how he and Bret Harte 
stood at the grave of Dick- 
ens, says: ‘His left hand 
sought mine in silence and 
his eyes filled with tears. 
We had never been friends 
before.” But this wasn’t the 
most wonderful part of it. 
After Bret and Joaquin went 
away, Dickens got out of his 
grave and cried, too. 

—WHEN you pick up a 
newspaper and read that 
“The awful holocaust leap- 
ed with lurid hands to lick 
the emblazoned clouds that 
caught the irradiant glare 
and hurled it into the abys- 
mal spaces beyond the pal- 
ing stars,’ you can just bet 
a cool thousand, without 
reading another line, that a 
cow-barn, worth $300, was 
burned in Larkin’s Corners. 

—SvupposE a moulder, or a carpenter, or 
a stone-cutter, keeps house, and he hires 
a woman to cook and do general house- 
work; suppose this woman strikes for eight 
hours’ work a day, and extra pay—say a 
price and a half—for making up beds and 
cooking meals on Sunday; suppose that 
we admit that what is sauce for the gan- 
der is sauce for the goose; suppose—but 
this is a question that belongs to the 
Knights of Labor; suppose they take hold 
of it and ponder over it and give us their 
honest opinion on the subject of ‘eight 
hours a day’s work” all round ?—A2. /. 
Burdette, in Brooklyn Eagle. 


THE Chicago salvationists, who wear 
Amen skirts and Oh-be-joyful trousers and 
march under Captain William Dean, were 
in the Bridewell last week for disturbing 
the peace. A hard-working evangelist who 
went to interview them was asked by one 
of their number if he were a Christian. 
He replied, evasively, that he was a re- 
porter, whereupon the band were troubled 
in spirit and began to make prayer in his 
behalf. When the stern minion of the 
law bade them quit their “ racket,’ Cap- 
tain Dean’s voice was heard in encourage- 
ment, “Sing on, lads; don’t be afraid. 
The angels are playing the accompani- 
ment and Jesus is singing tenor.” 














made an examination of the eye. He 
says the shot just touched the ball of the eye as 
it passed in. He thinks I will have no particular 
trouble with the eye, but he says it will frighten 
me to look at it before it gets well. It is as 
pretty a black eye at present as I ever saw. I[ 
could not see a particle for an hour out of that 
eye, but I can see quite a little now; but it 
feels about 150 years old. Hoping it will be 
no worse, I remain yours unto Death. 


Wm. E. ” 
—Travelers’ Record. M. E. HINEs 


Ir is stated that in the next Congress an 
effort will be made to do away with the sunset 
guns now fired at all posts in the country. 
When the United States Army is compelled to 
retire without knowing when the sun sets, we 
may well echo the old political conundrum, 
“Whither are we drifting?” Next thing we 
know an effort will be made to still further 
cripple the usefulness of our army by abolish- 
ing military hops at West Point.—JVorristown 
Ferald. 


Ir has been found in Spain that people living 
in the neighborhood of soap factories are en- 
tirely exempt from the cholera. If you can’t 
get a soap-factory, burn an old rubber shoe in 
the kitchen stove.— Detroit Free Press. 


The INDEX TO VOLUME XVII. is now ready, and can 
be had on application at this office, without charge, or 
will be mailed to any address gratis. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
Advertisements or changes of Advertisements on 12th, 
13th and 14th pages of Puck must be handed in on 
Wednesday before 3 P. M. 
Forms of the 15th page are closed Friday at noon. 








Numbers 9, 10, 26 and 371 of the English Puck will 
be bought at this office at 10 cents per copy. 





Special Notice. 





Certain people calling themselves ‘¢The Universal 
Binding and Advertising Co.” 
ments for interleaved copies of Puck, which they offer 
They claim to have a special 


are soliciting advertise- 


to put on file in hotels. 
edition printed for them, and to give a circulation equiv- 
alent to 50,000 copies. ‘ Kahnweiler & Goodman,” of 
Philadelphia, have a similar scheme. We have nothing 
to do with these persons; we have never had any con- 
nection with them, and their inserted sheets form no part 
of the regular advertising pages of Puck. They get no 
special edition, and, to the best of our knowledge and 
belief, they do not handle any considerable number of 
copies. Any advertiser who deals with them does so at 





his own risk. 





The fines were ten dollars apiece, and, 
as the soldiers filed down to the Bridewell in 
default of payment, they tried to sing a little 
thing which the Captain had composed, to the 
air of “ Yum-Yum,” in “ ‘The Mikado”: 
We ’re goin’ to the Bridewell for Jesus, Jesus, 
Yes, twenty-three days for Jesus! 
We are innocent men, 
We won’t pay the ‘* ten,” 
We ’Il stay and make chairs till He frees us. 
There is to this, as to most of the “ Army”? 
hymns, the half-rollicking swing which the out- 
casts of Poker Flat admired in the camp-meet- 
ing songs rendered by Piney, the Babe and the 
accordeon.— Buffalo Express. 


For the past eighteen months an Allentown 
young lady has made an unvarying practice 
to go to bed at nine o’clock in the evening, 


‘sleep soundly all night and until five o’clock 


in the afternoon. It is believed that there 
are hundreds of servant- girls who would go 
the Allentown damsel four hours better if they 
were not called in the morning.— Worristown 
Herald, 


THE glad season of the year is almost here 
when lovely woman preserves pretty much 
everything excepting her equanimity.—Somer- 
ville Journal, 
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SEE THAT STRIP OVER CORK IS UNBROKEN. 








Below is a fao-simile of the Bottle of 


The Genuine 


Fred. Brown’s 


GINGER, 











"™QRATO? ty 
c >» " 
SABORATOR,* D- 
ekifth &Chestny 


for a grown, 


aill 10 tof yecks old hall a tear 
hp a hg A  ahan igh ay) ps. 
: beginn wm Sugar 


[7/2 and Wadler. 











—FOR-— 


Cramps, Colic, Stomach-Ache, 


Indigestion, etc. 





“ Tosacco is a filthy weed; it was the haha 
sowed the seed. I'll never touch it, no, in- 
deed, I won’t,’’ said little Robert Reed, the 
nicest boy you ever seed. Whate’er you told 
him, that he deed. He never once was whipped 
for greed; to precepts good he gave good heed, 
nor longed for what he did not need, and al- 


‘ways let his elders lead. Few boys there are 


of Robert’s breed, else longer I had made my 
screed; but now for rhymes I’m fairly treed. 
But what I was going to say was this: A writer 
who is driving tobacco-smoking out of this land 
says, “Men do not need tobacco. Look at 
woman! Without speaking a word, she in her 
own life proves that smoking is unnecessary, 
that people can live well and happily without 
it. Look at woman, and throw away your cigar 
forever.’? Now that is the trouble with some 
good people. They always overdo their argu- 
ments. Tell me, does the average American 
woman owe her health to abstinence from 
smoking? If she does, then in heaven’s name 
let her buy a pipe and a pound of tobacco and 
learn to smoke. Any change in the health of 
the American woman, it seems to me, would be 
for the better. Do the women of America 
enjoy better health than the men? It seems 
to me that the anti-smoker was unfortunate in 
his selection of an example. Do the men fade 
out at thirty-five, and look old at forty, and 
fizzle and clear away at fifty? Goto. Give 
us better arguments against the cigar than this, 
or the wooden Indian will continue to do a 
rushing business at the same old stand.—2. /. 
Burdette, in Buffalo Sunday Truth. 


PaRLoR croquet has been succeeded by base- 
ball at cards in the library, and we may expect 
to hear of “Cricket on the Hearth.”—/itts- 
burgh Telegraph. 





Anglo-Swiss Milk Food. 

We call the attention of physicians to the advertisement of 
the Anglo-Swiss Milk Food for infants, prepared by the Anglo- 
Swiss Condensed Milk Company in Cham, Switzerland. The 
proper feeding of infants is a subject that has always taxed the 
skill and kuowledge of professional men, Condensed milk is more 
extensively used at present, with happy results, than any other 
substitute for mothers’ milk. Care must, however, be taken in 
using condensed milk, as there is danger of children suffering from 
food too rich and nutritive for proper digestion as well as from re- 
ceiving too little nourishment. The Anglo-Swiss Milk Food ¢s zx- 
tended to take the place of condensed milk, whenever the useoy 
it has been partially or fully discontinued, say from the age of 
four months, The superiority claimed for this food over any 
other /arinaceous food is that the former is so prepared that when 
gradually heated with water, according to the directions for use, 


the starch contained in the materials used, and which in its indi- 
vidual character is highly detrimental to digestion, is converted in 
a satisfactory degree into soluble and easily-digestible dextrine 
and sugar. The company do not claim that the starch in this 
food is wholly converted, but that the comparatively small por- 
tion remaining has been so deprived of its individual type as to 
render it impossible to form a paste from the Food by heating 
it with water. The analysis of the Anglo-Swiss Milk Food con- 
tains § to 6 per cent of moisture, 14 to 15 of nitrogenous matter, 
54 to 55 of carbo-hydrates soluble in water, 15 to 16 of carbo-hy- 
drates insoluble in water, § to 6offat,and2to21-5o0fash. 246 


THE CELEBRATED 


FtAITOos 
ARE AT PRESENT THE MOST POPULAR 
AND PREFERRED BY LEADING ARTISTS. 
WAREROOMS: 
149, 151, 158, 155 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


SOHMER & Co. 


CHICACO., ILL.: NO. 209 WABASH AVENUE. 





EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 





CURE ‘i: DEAF 
THE 
Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. Always 
in position, but invisible to others and comfortable 
to wear. All Conversation and even whispers heard 
distinctly. We refer to those using them Send fo 
illustrated book with testimonials, free. Address, F. 248 
HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N. Y. Mention this paper. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
AKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, =3° 














DENTAL OFFICE OF 
Philippine Dieffenbach-Truchsess, 


NO. 162 WEST 23D STREET, Bet. 6th and 7th Aves., N. ¥. 











COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 


IntustraTeD CaTALoGuE Sent Free. 


THE POPE MT'G C0., 


697 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
BRANCH HOUSES: 


{2 Warren Street, New York. 
115 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 188 
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MaiLep to Any Part OF THE 














NS PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 


Sixty-rpouR Paess, PucK Size. 


Or ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Unitep States on CANADA ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
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HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 


ITCHING 
AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 


AND EVERY SPECIES OF ITCHING, Scaly, Pimply, Inherited, Scro- 
fulous, and Contagious D seas:s of the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, 
with Loss of Hair, from infancy to old age, are positively cured 
by the CuticuraA Remepigs. 





CuticuraA Resotvent, the new blood purifier, cleanses the 
blood and perspiration of impurities and poisonous elements, and 
thus removes the cause. 


Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, instantly, allays Itching and 
Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals Ulcers and Sores, 
and restores the Hair. 


Curicura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toilet Requi- 
site, prepared from CuticurA, is indispensable in treating Skin 
Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 


Sold everywhere. Price: Cutricura, 50c; RESOLVENT, $1; 
Soap, 25c. Prepared by the Porrer DruG anp Cuemicat Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Se Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.”” 


ECZEMA! 


My wife has been sorely afflicted with Eczema or 
Salt Rheum from infancy. We tried every known 
remedy, but to no avail. She was also afflicted with 
a periodical nervous headache, sometimes followed 
by an intermittent fever, so that her life became a 
burden to her, Finally I determined to try S.S.S. 
She commenced seven weeks ago. After the third 
bottle the inflammation disappeared, and sore spots - 
dried up and turned white ne pt and finally she 
brushed them off in an impalpable white powder re- 
sembling pure salt. She is now taking the sixth bottle; 
every appearance of the disease is gone, and her flesh 
is soft and white as a child’s. Her headaches have 
disappeared and she enjoys the only good health she 
has known in 40 years. No wonder she deems every 
bottle of S. S. S. is worth a thousand times its weight 
in gold. OHN F. BRADLEY, 44 Griswold St. 

Detroit, Mich., May 16, 1885. 

For sale by all druggists. 

THE SWIFT SPECIFIC CO., 

N. Y., 157 W. 23d St. Drawer 3, Atlanta, Ga. 


‘Swiss MILK FOOD 
SWISS 
For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
cal profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 
P. 0. Box 3773, New-York. 























FALL OPENING. 
STOCK FULL AND COMPLETE, 
All the Novelties. Latest Designs. Newest Colorings. 


TO ORDER. 
Imported Diagonal Suits from $25.00 
Business Suits “ 20.00 
Fall Overcoats “ 18.00 
Pants ss 5.00 


Estimates furnished for Liveries and Uniforms. 


Wa Seulorv- 


145, 147, 149 Bowery 
and 
Lr oadway and oth Street, 


Opposite Stewart's, New York. 
Samples and Selfmeasurement Rules Mailed on Application. 


(gq EEABIT. Sure cure in 10 to 
30 days. Sanitarium treatment, 
or medicines by express. 15 19, 


ears established. ook free. 
r. Marsh, Quincy, Mich. 




















$3 PrintingPress Pow: 


Card & Label Press $3. Larger sizes $5 to $75. For 
old or young. Everything on printed directions. 
Send 2 stamps for Catalogue of Presses, Type, Cards, 
&c., to the factory, Kersey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


TAPE WORM. 


INFALLIBLY CURED with two spoons of medicine in two or 
three hours, For particulars address with Stamp to 
Wd. EICKHORN, No. 6 St. Mark’s Place. New York. 








THE WAY IT WAS. 





Las’ July—an’ I presume 
*Bout as hot 
As the old gran’ jury room 
Where they sot! 
Fight ’twixt Mike an’ Dock McGriff— 
’Pears to me jess like as if 
I ’d a-dreamp the whole blame thing— 
Allus haunts me roun’ the gizzard 
When they ’re nightmares on the wing, 
An’ a feller’s blood ’s jess friz! 
Seed the row from A to Izzard— 
*Case I wuz a-standin’ as clost to ’em 
As me an’ you is! 


Tell you the way it wuz— 
An’ I don’t want to see, 
Like some fellers does, 
When they ’re goern to be 
A kind o’ fuss— 
On’y makes a rumpus wuss 
Fer to interfere 
When their dander ’s riz— 
But I wuz a-standin’ as clost to ’em 
As me an’ ycu is! 


I wuz a kind o’ strayin’ 
Past the blame saloon— 
Heerd some feller playin’ 
That ‘ole hee-cup tune ”— 
Sorto stopped, you know, 
Fer a minnet er so, 
An’ was jess about 
Settin’ down, when—Jeemses whizz! — 
Whole durn winder-sash fell out! 
An’ there laid Dock McGriff, an’ Mike 
A-straddlin’ him, all bloody-like, 
An’ both a-gettin’ down to biz— 
An’ I wuz a-standin’ as clost to ’em 
As me an’ you is! 


I wuz the on’y man aroun’— 
Durn old-fogy town! 
*Peared more like, to me, 
Sunday than Saturday! 


Dog come ’crost the road 
An’ tuck a smell 
An’ put right back; 
Mishler driv by ’th a load 
O’ cantalopes he could n’t sell, 
Too mad, ’y jack! 
To even ast 
What wuz up as he went past! 


Weather most outrageous hot— 
Fairly hear it sizz 
Roun’ Dock an’ Mike, till Dock he shot, 
An’ Mike he slacked that grip o’ his 
An’ fell all spraddled out. Dock riz 
About half up, a-spittin’ red, 
An’ shuck his head— 
An’ I wuz a-standin’ as clost to ’em 
As me an’ you is! 


An’ Dock he says, 
A whisper’n’ like: 
“Tt hain’t no use 
A-tryin’—Mike, 
He ’s jess ripped my insides loose! 
Git that blame-don fiddler to 
Let up an’ come with you— 
Got some buryin’ to do— 
Mike makes one, an’ I expects 
In ten seconds I ’]] make two!” 
An’ he drapped back where he riz, 
’Crost Mike’s body, black and blue, 
Like a great big letter X! 
An’ I wuz a-standin’ as clost to ’em 
As me an’ you is! 
—F. Whitcomb Riley, in Indianapolis F ournal. 


THE poetical combination “ Septober”’ seems 
to best describe this weather. — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 





At the Eden Musée the Life of Christ has proved as big a suc- 
cess as the management predicted, and among the many new 
figures, which the artists are working on at present, are-Sir 
Moses Montefiore (the late Hebrew Philanthropist) and Genl. W. 
Scott Hancock (the handsomest General in the U. S. Army), 
whose figures will be produced in about two weeks, and which 
the management claim will be perfection. Next week will bein- 
augurated the regular opening of the Concert Season in the 
handsome Winter Garden, where the original Musée Orchestra of 
fifteen pieces will perform afternoon and evening. Ajeeb the Au- 
tomaton chess and checkers player still holds the championship, 
and is as defiant as ever. : 





Warning! 

How many people ruin their stomachs by swallowing cold drinks 
on a hot summer day, when they could avoid all danger by ad- 
ding ten drops of Angostura Bitters, besides imparting a 
delicious flavor to their summer beverages. 








BAUS PIANOS 


In Use at the Grand Conservatory of Music 


PRICES LOW. TERMS EASY. 
WAREROOMS: 


58 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK. 


PEARLS ;.. MOUTH. 
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Beauty and Fragrance 


Are communicated to the mouth by 


SOZODONT, 


which renders the teeth pearly white, the gums rosy, and 
the breath sweet, By those who have used it, ti is re- 
garded as an indispensable adjunct of the toilet. t tho- 
roughly removes tartar from the teeth without injuring 
the enamel, 120 





THE MOST 
Extensive Manufacturers of Billiard Tables in the World 





The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 


No. 860 BROADWAY. 
NEWEST AND MOST ELEGANT STYLES. 

The unequalled ‘Monarch’ Cushions which we warrant for 10 years. 
Billiard Materials, Cloth, Balls, Cues, é&e., 
OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND IMPORTATION. 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER ©O., 
Cincinnati, Crionge St, Louis and 
NEW YORK. 


PROSPECT BREWERY, 


Cor. Eleventh and Oxford Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
The highly celebrated 


BUDWEIS LAGER BEER 


from this Brewery is particularly adapted to Export in Barrels as 
well as in Bottles. Its keeping qualities are unsurpassed. We also 
recommend our 


HERCULES MALT WINE 








as the purest, most whc , and ch t Extract of Mait in 


existence. 


BOKER'S BITTERS 


The Oldest and Best of all 
STOMACH BITTERS, 
AND AS FINE A CORDIAL AS EVER MADE. 
To be had in Quarts and Pints. 
L. FUNHE, JR., Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor. 
78 John Street, New Yorke 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
Sy Rd NES 


SotoBrALl DEALERS THRouGHourT Ine WORLO, 
GOLOMEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1873., 











Numbers 9, 10, 26 and 371 of the English Puck 
will be bought at this office at 10 cents per copy. 
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gold - en bair, O youth with dreaming eyes, 


THE NANON WALTZ, WITH SLIGHTLY IMPROVED TEXT, BY PUCK. 
VOICE. 
Allegretto non tropps 
1) OLove’syoungdream! O  stror - bry cream! O all thatonce was dear, 
2) O maid-en fair With 
PLANO. 
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6 eS ee Ee $a yt poy 
: —s baal — 
Be - fore the thing I rise tosing Your beau -tiesdis - ap pear e) tis a beau - ty, a@ won - der, 8 dar - ling, 
Ope right a-way Your porte - monnaie, One quar - ter scoops the prize. 
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Ri - too ral loo- ra) lol! It costs a quarter of a doll. PickinGs from Puck is the best on earth, the best on earth, the 
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best. on earth, PICKINGS from Puck is a dol - lars worth, a dol- lar’s worth, a dol - lar’s worth.From these remarks itis fair to guess, tis 
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fair to guess, "tis f ir to guess, Pickines from Puck is a great suc-cess, yes a great suc + cess. 








SOX, 
| This music is re- 
printed by kind per- 
| mission of Messrs. 
Wo. A. Ponp & Co, 
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BITTERS, 


oi oun appetizing tonic ofexquisite aver, now peg over te F.CcU NTNER, © onfectioner, 
ole wor cures 8 psi arrheea, Fever an ‘ue, an 
disorders of the aE, A few drops impart a aetiolous fla- C.F & Madison St.. Chi cago. 


vor to a glass of champagne, and to all summer drinks. Try it, and 


=e ae |, EDEN MUSEE.—5°, Wert, 794, Street. 
e . ,’ . 


beware of counterfeits. Ask your 
article, manufactured by DR. J. G. LEGER’ 


Don't Trifle With Serious Matters. 

Dassing over a seething caldron on a film of glass is 
rank madness. Crowding on a full head of mental steam 
and carrying ceaseless cares, while the physical frame is 
overworked and nerves disordered, is still worse, and 
must result in total ruin unless a proper equivalent of 
strength is furnished. Durry’s PurE MALT WHISKEY 
is the only available resource that can completely fill the 
breach and supply the nourishing stimulus necessary to 
restore perfect health without hurtfui reactions or damage 
to the constitution. The great chemists certify to its per- 
fect purity and the best doctors recommend its thorough 
use. Of any reliable grocer or druggist. 


Send one, two, three or five dollars 
for a retail box, by express, of the best 
Candies in the World, put up1n hand- 
some boxes, Allstrictly pure. Suitable 
for presents, Try itonce. 








1to1l. — Wonderful Tableaux and Groups in Wax—Chamber of Horrors 
~-Trip round the World in 600 Stereoscopic Views—Concerts in t! e Winter 





61 BROADWAY. N. Y¥. Garden every afternoon ard evening. Admission to all, 50 cents. Chil- 


dren, 25 cents. 
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Moerl) 


Are showing complete assortments o. 


UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 
FOR FALL. 


sizes at EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


Broadway HK; { 9th a“. 


New York. 





Constable Ke i 


FINE CARPETS 


Also, a great number of Rugs in large and sma! 


I 
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‘OFFICE OF “PUCK!.23 WARREN ST. NEW YORK 














MAYER, MERKEL & OTTMANN. LITH. 21- 25 WARREN ST NY 


THE BURSTING OF A SENSATIONAL BUBBLE. 








